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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


(Concluded from our last.) 

Qn our way homeward, his heart seemed 
#flowing with generous and happy feel-' 
is, As we passed over a rising ground| 
hich commanded something of a prospect, 
ie sounds of rustic merriment now and 
en reached our ears; the squire paused 
ita few moments, and looked around with 
air of inexpressible benignity. The 
pauty of the day was, of itself, sufficient 
y inspire philanthropy. Notwithstanding) 
he frostiness of the morning, the sun in his 
pudless journey had acquired sufficient 


en assur 
nstrate that 
NSPECTO 
2 in the de 


IDA: . 
wer to melt away the thin covering of 
wow from every southern declivity, and to! 

fovs fting out the living green which adorns an 


iglish landscape even in mid winter. 
ge tracts of smiling verdure, contrasted 
ith the dazzling whiteness of the shaded 
les and hollows. Every sheltered bank, 
shich the broad rays rested, yielded its 
ite rill of cold and limpid water, glitter- 
y through the dripping grass; and sent 
p slight exhalations to contribute to the 
in haze that hung just above the surface 
the earth. There was something truly 
ering in this triumph of warmth and ver- 
te over the frosty thraldom of winter ; it 
s, as the squire observed, an emblem of 
lnistmas hospitality breaking through the 
lils of selfishness, and thawing every heart 
9a flow. He pointed with pleasure to 
it indications of good cheer that were 
ching from the chimneys of the comfort- 
ble farm-houses, and low thatched cottages. 
I love,” said he, “to see this day well 
met by rich and poor; it is a great thing 

bhave one day in the year at least, when 
uu are sure of being welcome wherever 
du go, and having, as it were, the world 
thrown open to you; and I am almost 
sposed to join with poor Robin, in his 
ediction on every churlish enemy of this 
mest festival.” 
Those who at Christmas do repine 

And would fain hence despatch him, 
May they with old duke Humphry dine, 
_  Orelse may Squire Ketch catch ’em. 
ifm The equire went on to lament the deplo- 
“we decay of the games and amusements 
lich were once prevalent at this seacun 
mong the lower orders, and countenanced 
the higher. When the old halls of castles 
‘manor houses were thrown open at day- 
; the tables covered with brawn, and 
ef, and humming ale; the harp and the 
Bol resounded all day long, and rich and 
or were alike welcome to enter and make 
- “Our old games and local customs,” 
ithe, “had a great effect in making the 





CO. Busant fond of his home, and the promo- 
iat Cae Of them by the gentry made him fond 
sereet his lord. They made the times merrier, 
john Sue kinder, and better, and I can truly say 











) “FF one of our old poets, 
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I like them well—the curious preciseness 

And all pretended gravity of those 

That seek to banish hence these harmless sports, 
Have thrust away much ancient honesty. 

‘¢ The nation,” continued he, “ is altered ; 
we have almost lost our simple, trae-hearted 
peasantry. They have grown asunder from 
the higher classes, and seem to think their 
interests are separate. They have become 
too knowing, and begin to read newspapers, 
listen to alehouse politicians, and talk of 
reform. I think one mode to keen them in 
good humour in these hard times, would be 
for the nobility and gentry to pass more 
time on their estates, mingle more among 
the country people, and set the merry old| 
English games going again.” 

Such was the good squire’s project for 
mitigating public discontent: and, indeed, 
Frank Bracebridge informed me that the 
old gentleman once attempted to put his 
doctrine in practice, and a few years since 
kept open house during the holidays, in the, 





old style. The country people, however, | 
did not understand how to play their parts, 
in the scene of hospitality: many uncouth, 
circumstances occurred; the manor was) 
overrun by all the vagrants of the country, 
and more beggars drawn into the neigh-| 
bourhood than the parish officers could get! 
rid of ina year. Since then, he had con- 
tented himself with inviting the decent 
part of the neighbouring peasantry to call 
at the hall on Christmas day, and distri- 
buting beef, and bread, and ale, among the 
poor, that they might make merry in their 
own dwellings. 

We had not been long home when the 
sound of music was heard from a distance. 
A band of country lads, in white shirts, 
fancifully tied with ribands, their hats de- 
corated with greens, and clubs in their 
hands, ‘were seen advancing up the avenue, 
followed by a large number of villagers and 
peasantry. They stopped before the hall 
door, where the music struck up a peculiar 
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-fceedingly demure. 





air, and the lads performed a curious and 
intricate dance, advancing, retreating, and 
striking their clubs together, keeping exact) 
time to the music ; while one, whimsically | 
crowned with a fox’s skin, the tail of which | 
flaunted down his back, kept capering round 
the skirts of the dance, and rattling a Christ- 
mas box with many antic gesticulations. 

The squire eyed this fanciful exhibition 
with great interest and de'ight, and gave) 
me a full account of its origin, which he 
traced to the times when the Romans held 
possession of the island, plainly proving) 
that this was a lineal descendant of the sword| 
dance of the ancients.’ “It was now,” he! 
said, ‘‘ nearly extinct, but he had accident- 
ally met with traces of it in the neighbour- 
hood, and had encouragedits revival, though, 
to tell the truth, it was too apt to be fol- 
lowed up by rough cudgel play, and broken 
heads, in the evening.” 

After the dance was concluded, the whole 
party was entertained with brawn and beef, 
and stout home brewed. The squire himself 
mingled among the rustics, and was received 
with awkward demonstrations of deference 
and regard. It is true, I perceived two or 
three of the younger peasants, as they were 
raising their tankards to their mouths, when 
the squire’s back was turned, making some- 
thing of a grimace, and giving each other 
the wink, but the moment they cuught my 
eye they pulled grave faces, and were exe 
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With master Simon, 
however, they all seemed more at their 
ease. His varied occupations and amuse- 
ments had made him well known throughout 
the neighbourhood. He was a visiter at 
every farm house and cottage, gossipped 
with the farmers and their wives, romped 
with their daughters, and like that type of 
a vagrant bachelor, the humble bee, tolled) 
the sweets from all the rosy lips of the 
country round. 

The bashfulness of the guests soon gave 
way before good cheer and affability. There) 
is something genuine and affectionate in the 
gaiety of the lower orders, when it is ex-, 
cited by the bounty and familiarity of those! 
above them; the warm glow of gratitude 
enters into their mirth, and a kind word, 
and a small pleasantry frankly uttered by a 
patron, gladdens the heart of the dependant 
more than oil and wine. , When the squire 
had retired, the merriment increased, and 


||there was much joking and laughter ; par- 


ticularly between master Simon and a hale 
ruddy-faced, white-headed farmer, who ap- 
peared to be the wit of the village, for I 
observed his companions all waited with 
open mouths for his retorts, and burst into 
a gratuitous laugh before they could well 
understand them. 

Indeed, the whole house seemed aban- 
doned to merriment: As I passed to my 
room to dress for dinner, I heard the sound 
of music in a small court, and looking 
through a window that commanded it, 1 
perceived a band of wandering musicians 
with pandean pipes and tambourine: a 
pretty, coquettish housemaid was dancing a 
jig with a smart country lad, while several 
of the other servants were looking on. In 
the midst of her sport the girl caught a 
glimpse of my face at the window, and co- 
louring up, ran off with an air of roguish, 
affected confusion. 

I had finished my toilet, and was loiter- 
ing with Frank Bracebridge in the library, 
when we heard a distant thwacking sound, 
which he informed me was a signal for the 
serving up of the dinner. The squire kept 
up old customs in kitchen as well as hall, 
and the rolling pin struck upon the dresser 


in the meats. 

Just in this nick the cook knock'd thrice ; 

And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey ; 
Rach serving man, with dish in hand, 
March’d boldly up, like our train band, 
Presented, and away.® 
The dinner was served up in the grea. 

hall, where the squire always held his Christ- 
mas banquet. A blazing, crackling fire of 
logs had been heaped on to warm the spa- 
cious apartment, and the flame went spark- 
ling and wreathing up the wide-mouthed 
chimney. The great picture of the cru- 
sader with his white horse had been pro 
fusely decorated with greens for the ovca- 
sion, and holly and ivy had likewise been 
wreathed round the helmet and weapons on 
the opposite wall, and which I understood 
were the arms of the same warrior. I must 
own, by the by, I had strong doubts about 
the authority of the painting and armour as 










armour, it had been found in a lumber 
room, and elevated to its present situation 
by the squire, who at once determined it to 
be the armour of the family hero; and as 
he was absolute authority on all such sub- 
jects in his own household, the matter had 
passed into current acceptation. A side- 
board was set out just under this chivalric 
trophy, on which was a display of plate 
that might have vied with Balshazzar's pa- 


|| rade of the vessels of the temple : “ flagons, 


cans, cups, beakers, goblets, basins, and 

ewers ;” the gorgeous utensils of good com. 

panionship, that had gradually accumulated 

through many generations of jovial house- 

keepers; before these stood the two yule 

candles beaming like two stars of the first 

magnitude ; other lights were distributed in 

branches, and the whole array glittered like 

a firmament of silver. 

We were ushered into this banqueting 

scene with the sound of minstrelsy ; the old 

harper being seated on a stool beside the 

fireplace, and twanging the roast beef of old 

England, with a vast deal more power than 

melody. Never did Christmas board display 

amore goodly and gracious assemblage of 
countenances ; those who were not hand- 
some, were, at least, happy; and happiness 
is a rare improver of your hard-favoured 
visage. The parson said grace, which was 
not a short, familiar one, such as is com- 
monly addressed to the Deity, in these un- 
ceremonious days; but a long, courtly, 
well-worded one, of the ancient school. 
There was now a pause, as if something 
was expected, when suddenly the butler: 
entered the hall, with some degree of buse 
tle: he was attended by a servant on each 





by the cook, summoned the servants to carry 





side with a large wax light, and bore a sil- 
ver dish, on which was an enormous pig's 
head, decorated with rosemary, with a le 
mon in its mouth, which was placed with 
great formality at the head of the table. 
The moment this pageant made its appear- 
ance, the harper struck up a flourish; at 
the conclusion of which the young Oxonian, 
on receiving a hint from the squire, gave, 
with an air of the most comic gravity, an 
old carol, the first verse of which wes as 
follows :— 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merily 
Qui estis in convivo. 
Though prepared to witness many of these 
little eccentricities, from being apprized of 
the peculiar hobby of my host; yet, I con- 
fess, the parade wit which so odd a dish 
was introduced, somewhat perplexed me, 
until I gathered from the conversation of 
the squire and the parson, that it was meant 
to represent the bringing in of the boar's 
head, a dish formerly served up with much 
ceremony, and the sound of minstrelsy and 
song, at great tables on Christmas day, «I 
like the old custom,” said the squire, “ not 
merely because it is stately and pleasing in 
itself, but because it was observed at the 
college at Oxford, at which I was educated. 
When I hear the old song chanted, it brings 








belonging to the crusader, they certainly 
having the stamp of more recent days; but 
I was told the painting had been so consi- 
dered time out of mind; and that, as to the 
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to mind the time when I was young and 
gamesome—and the noble old college hail 
—and my fellow students loitering about it 
in their black gowns, many of whom, poor 
lads, are now in theif gfaves !” 
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The parson, however, whose mind was not hauated 
by such association, and who was always more takeo 
wp with the text than the seutiment, objected to the 
Oxonian’s version of the carol, which he affirmed 
was different from that sung at the college, He 
went on with the dry perseverance of a commeuta- 
tor, to give the college reading, accompanied by 
sundry annotations, addressing himself at first to 
the company at large; but finding their attention 
‘gradually diverted to other talk, he lowered his tone 
as his number of auditors diminished, until he con- 
cluded his remarks in an under voice, to a fat- 
headed old gentleman next Lim, who was silently 
engaged in ihe discussivn of a huge platefal of 
turkey. 

The table was literally loaded with good cheer, 
and presented an epitome of country abundance, in 
this season of overflowing larders, A distinguished 
post was allotted to “ancient sirloin,” as mine host 
termed it, being, as he added, “ the standard of old 
Laglish hospitality, and a joint of goodly presence, 
and fall of expectation.” ‘There were several dishes 
quaintly decorated, and which had evidently some- 
thiag traditionary in their embellishments, but about 
which, as 1 did not like to appear over curious, | 
asked no que stious. 

It would be tedious, perhaps, to my wiser readers, 
who may not have that foolish fondness for odd and 
obsolete things to which Lama little given, were I 
fo mention the other make-shilts of this worthy old 
humorist, by which he was endeavouring to follow 
up, though at humble distance, the quaint customs 
of antiquity. T was pleased, however, te see the 
respect shown to his whims by his children and rela- 
tives, who, indeed, eutered readily into the full 
spirit of them, avd seemed all well versed in their 
parts, having doubtless beea present at many a re- 
hearsal, 1 was amused, too, at the air of profound 
gravity with which the butler and other servants 
executed the duties assigued them, however eccen- 
tric. They had an old-fashioned look, having, for 
the most part, been brought up in the households 
and grown into keeping with the antiquated mansion, 
qud the humours of its lord, and most probably 
looked upon all his whimsical regulations as the 
established laws of honourable housekeeping. 

Much of the conversation during dinner turned 
upon furmily topics, to which I was a stranger. 
‘Theve was, however, a great deal of rallying of 
master Simon about some gay widow, with whom he 
was accused of having a flirtation. ‘This attack was 
commenced by the ladies; but it was continued 
throughout the dinner by the fat-headed old gentle. 
man next the parson, with the persevering assiduity 
af a slow houud; being one of those long-winded 
jokers, who, though rather dull at starting game, 
we anrivatied for their talents at hunting it down. 
At every pause in the general conversation, he re 
nowed his bautering in pretty much the same terms ; 
winking hard at me with both eyes, whenever he 
vave master Simon what he considered a home 
thrust. The latter, indeed, seemed fond of being 
teased on the subject, as old batchelors are apt to 
be, and he took occasion to inform me, in an under 
tone, that the lady in question was a prodigiously 
tine woman, aud drove her own curricle. 

The dinuer time passed away in this flow of in- 
wocent hilarity, aud though the old ball may have 
yesounded in its time with many a scene of brvade: 
rout aud revel, vet 1 doubt whether it ever witness 
ed more honest and genuine enjoyment. How easy 
itis for one benevolent being to diffuse pleasure 
arovod him; and bow truly is a kind heart a foun- 
tuin of gladness, waking every thing in its vicinity 
to freshen into smiles, The joyous disposition of 
the worthy squire was perfectly contagious ; he 
was happy himself, and seemed disposed to make all 
the world happy ; and the lithe eccentricities of his 
buwour did but season, in a manner, the sweetness 
of his philanthropy. 

When the ladies had retived, the conversation, as 
usual, became still more animated: many good 
things were broached which bad been thought of 
during dinger, but which would not exactly do for 
a lady's ear; and though | canuot positively affirm 
that ‘there was much wit uttered, yet J have cer- 
tuuuly heard many contests of rare wit produce 
muck less laughter. Wit, after all, is a mighty tart, 
pungent ingredient, and much tov acid for some 
stomarhs; but honest good humour is the oil and 
wine of @ merry meeting, and these is vo jovial 
companionship equal to that, where the jokes are 
rather small, aud the laughter sbundant. 


‘phe squiwe told several bong stories of early col. 


lege pravks aud adventures, in some of which the \| stition by the good wives of the village. It was 
pasa had beew a sharer , though in looking af the) syi4 vo get wp frou its tomb and walk the rounds of 


latter, it required some eBort of imagination to 
figure such a little dark anatomy of a maa, into 
the perprtrater of a mad-cap gambol, Indeed, the 
two college chums presented pictures of what men 
may be made by their different lots in life: the 
‘ uure had quitted the university to live lustily on his 


prosperity and sunshine, and had flourished on to a 


on the contrary, bad dried and withered away, 
among the dusty tomes, in the silence and shadows 
of his study. Still there seemed to be a spark of 
almost extinguished fire, feebly glimmering iu the 
bottom of his soul; avd as the squire. hinted at 
asly story of the parson and a pretty milkmaid 
whom they once met on the banks of the Isis, the 
old gentleman made an “ alphabet of faces,” which, 
as far as I could decypher his physiuognomy, I verily 
believe was indicative of laughter; and, indeed, I 
have rarely met with an old gentleman that took 
absolute offence at the imputed gallantries of his 
youth. : 

I found the tide of wine and wassail faust 
gaining on the dry land of sober judgment. The 
company grew merrier and merrier as their jokes 
grew duller. Master Simon was in as chirping a 
humour as a grasshopper filled with dew; his old 
songs grew of a warmer complexion, and he began 
to talk maudlin about the widow, He even gave a 
long soug about the wooing of a widow, which he 
informed me he had gathered from an excellent 
black-letter work entitled “ Cupid’s Solicitor for 
Love ;” containing store of good advice for Bache- 
lors, and which be promised to lend me; the first 
verse was to this effect :— 

He that will woo a widow must not dally, 
He must make hay while the sun doth shine ; 
He must not stand with her, shall I, shall I, 
But boldly say, Widow thou must be mine. 

This song inspired the fat-headed old gentleman, 
who made several attempts to tell rather a broad 
story out of Jue Miller, that was pat to the purpose; 
but he always stuck in the middle, every body re- 
collecting the latter part except himself. The par- 
son, too, begau to show the effects of good cheer, 
having gradually settled down iuto a doze, and his 
wig setting most suspiciously on one side, © Just at 
this juncture we were summoned to the drawing 
room, and I suspect, at the private instigation of 
mine host, whose joviality seemed always tempered 
with a proper love of decorum. 

After the dinner table was removed, the hall was 
given up to the younger members of the family, 
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paternal domains, in the vigorous enjoyment of j 


{ 
hearty and florid old age, whilst the poor parson, |) 






when it thuadered ; and one old woman whose cot-{] suited to the time and place; aud as the old, 
tage bordered on the church-yard had seen it,|! house almost reeled with mirth and wassail, ity 
through the windows of the church, when the moon |} echoing back the joviality of long-departed 
shone, slowly pacing up and dowa the gisles. It 
was the belief that some wrong had been left un-|| But enough of Christmas and its gambok:; | 
redressed by the deceased, or some treasure hidden, || time for me to pause in this garrulity. Methj 
which kept the spirit-in a state of trouble and rest-|/ hear the question asked by my graver readen, 
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lessness, Some talked of gold and jewels buricdin|| what purpose is all this—how is the world, im, va 
the tomb, over which the spectre kept watch; andj! made wiser by this talk?”--Alas! is there +f | 
there was a story current of a sexton in old times || dom enough extant for the instruction of the aby a 
who endeavoured to break his way to the coffin at!| And if not, are there not thousands of able eve of 
night; but just as he reached it, received a violent|| labousing for its improvement ?—It is so mils to § 
blow from the marble hand of the effigy, which||santer to please than instruct—to play the ¢ a testim 
stretched him senseless on the pavement. These||nion rather than the preceptor. What, after a) iimqon all s0 
tales were often laughed at by some of the sturdier || the mite of wisdom that I could throw into thepgmpersop dea 
among the rustics, yet when night came on, there|}of knowledge; or how am I sure that my aay put he se 


were many of the stoutest unbelievers that were || deductions may be safe guides for the opiniog 


shy of venturing alone in the footpath that led|}others? But iu writing to amuse, if I fail, the is devote 


across the church-yard. evil is my own disappointment. If however, | ze hs 
Indeed, from other anecdotes that followed, the|| by any lucky chance, in these days of evil, rub 4 ipal i 


crusader appeared to be the favourite hero of ghost || one wrinkle from the brow of care, or beguik 
stories throughout the vicinity. His picture, which || beavy heart of one moment of sorrow ; if G can 
hung up in the hall, was thought by the servants to|| and then penctrate through the gathering filp 
have something supernatural about it; for they re-|/ misanthropy, prompt a benevolent view of hy 
marked that, io’ whatever part of the hall you weat,|! nature, and make my reader more in good hu 
the eyes of the warrior were still fixed on you. The]! with his fellow beings and himself, surely, surely 
old porter’s wife too, at the lodge, who had heen]| shall not then have written entirely in vain, 
born and brought up in the family, and was a great 
gossip among the inaid servants, affirmed, that in 
her young days she had often heard say, that on|| HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN SP 
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midsummer eve, when it is well kuown all kinds of —__ lorente hi 
ghosts, goblins,’ and fairies, become visible and (From Gold.and Northousc’s Lordon Magazin, tion of t! 
—- 


walk abroad, the crusader used to mount his horse, nquisitori 


come down from his picture, ride about the house,{} The mystery which enveloped the proceedings off... thousa 
down the avenue, and so to the church to visit the|| Inquisition, the profound sceresy observed by itsm@liinyy ; at ‘I 
tomb; on which oceasion the church door most ci-|| bers, and the nature of its statutes and regulations, Wb reater nu 
villy swung open of itself: not that he needed it ;||7@™dered it hitherto impossible to compose an authaliiyent, cont 

history of that frightful tribunal. The best workifbpiteen In 


for he rode through closed gates and even stone 
walls, and had been seen by one of the dairy maids 


to pass between two bars of the greet park gate, diligent industry in collecting materials for the com 
making himself as thin as a sheet of paper. tion of his task. But it was only in the archives of 

All these superstitions I found had been very]! tguisition that the most important documents wa 
much countenanced by the squire, who, though not} be found, and no person could be better calculated t 
superstitious himself, was very fond of seeing others || jts historian than the keeper of its records. This 
sv. He listened to every goblin tale of the neigh-|/ the situation filled during three years, by the auth 
bouring gossips with infinite gravity, and held the) this production, and we have, at length, a Histoy 
porter’s wife in high favour on account of her talent || the Inquisition, by an Inquisitor himself. 
for the marvellous, He was himself a great|; Some Catholic writers have affected to consider 


had appeared as yet on this subject, was that of Profil juctriou: 


Limborch, who for many years employed himselfwiyan four 1 
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who, prompted to all kinds of noisy mirth, by the 
Oxonian and master Simon, made its old walls ring | 
with their merriment, as they played at romping | 
games. 1 delight in witnessing the’ gambols of | 
children, and particularly at this happy holiday | 
season, and could not help stealing out of the | 
drawing-room on hearing one of their peals of | 
laughter, J found them at the game of blind. | 
man’s-buff. Master Simon, who was the leader of | 
their revels, and seemed on all occasions to fulfil | 
the office of that ancient potentate, the Lord of 
Misrule,* was blinded in the midst of the hall. | 
The little beings were as busy about him as the | 
mock fairies about Falstaff, pinching him, plucking | 
ut the skirts of his coat, and tickling bim with | 
straws. One fine blue-eyed girl of about thirteen, 
with her flaxen hair all in beautiful confusion, her 
frolick face ina glow, ber frock half torn off her 
shoulders, a complete picture of a romp, was the 
chief tormenter; and from the slyness with which 
master Simon avoided the smaller game, and hem- 
med this wild little nymph in corners, and obliged 
her to jump shrieking over chairs, I suspected the 
rogue of beiog not a whit more blinded than was 
convenient, 

When I returned to the drawing-room I found the 
company seated round the fire, listening to the par- 
son, who was deeply ensconced in a high-backed 
vaken chair, the work of some cunning artificer of 
yore, which had been brought from the library for 
his particular accommodation, From this venerable 
piece of furniture, with which his shadowy figure 
and dark weazen face so admirably accorded, he was 
dealing forth strange accounts of the popular su- 
perstitions, and legends of the surrounding country, 
with which he had become acquainted in the course 
of his antiquarian researches, I am half ivelined 
to think that the old gentleman was himself some. 
what tinctured with superstition, as men are very apt 
to become, who live a recluse and studious life in 
|a sequestered part of the country, and pore over 
| black-letter tracts, so often filled with the marvel. 
| lous and supernatural. He gave us several ance- 
| dotes of the fancies of the neighbouring peasantry, 
concerning the efigy of the crusader, which Jay on 
the tomb by the church altar. As it was the only 








| it had always been regarded with feelings of super- 


|) the church-yard on stormy nights, particularly 


* At Christmas there was in the Kinges house, where- 

|; soever hee was lodged, a lorde of misrule, or mayster 

|, of merie disportes, and the like had ye in the house of 

| every nobleman of honour, or good worshippe, were he 
spiritual or temporal, 














'|lamented that he could not believe in them, for a|| Sions ef heretical zeal; but the official stamp of thi 


| monument of the kind in that part of the country, 
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reader of old legends and romances, and often|| accounts published of its secret cruelties, as mere 


tory must silence even a Dominican. D. Llorente 
in his preface, that he was Secretary to the Inqu 
Whilst we were alt attention to the parson’s stoxjes, - ccageanae = - pre peng 
our ears were suddenly assailed hy a burst of hete- to form a collection of the most interesting pag 
rogeneous sounds from the hall, in which were min- notes, and to make extracts of records and 
gled something like the clang of rude minstrelsy,|| relative to iss history. By his perseverance } 
with the uproar of many small voices and girlish} respect, and by the purchase he made, at a consi 
laughter. The door suddenly flew open, aud a expense, of many valuable manuscripts at th 
whimsical train came tyooping ivto the room, that|| of the effects of several of the Inquisitors, he ia 
might almost have been mistaken for the breaking || an important collection of materials. But his m@ 
up of the court of Faéry. ‘That indefatigable spirit, || Were afterwards augmented far beyond his mos 


superstitious person, he thought, must live in a king 
of fairy land, 








































































master Simon, in the faithful dischage of his duties, || S4ine expectations. In the year 1809 the Inquiii es of tl 
as lord of misrule, had conceived the idea of aj| ¥8 #bolished, and its archives were placed at his 

aes E ‘ . || posal, and from that period until 1812, the authr@l—m | “O" 
Christmas mummery, or masqueing; and having e Holy 


. employed in carefully selecting what ed 1 
called in to his assistance the Oxonian and the young im - te the sitigueiiat of nishocy- dP dis deft 


officer, who were equally ripe for any thing that|] pinunal, 

should occasion rompiug and merriment, they hadj} 4; is to pe regretted, that being in possession af 
carried it into instant effect. The old housekeeper)! matter, D. Llorente had not adopted a different plan ponvention 
had been consulted ; the antique clothes presses and || its arrangement. We may also complain of being = month 
wardrobes rummaged, and made to yield up the/|| ried by details that have at best but a very local in ope a dis) 


mswer. I 
enes Of re 
bower of tl 


reliques of finery that had not seen the light for se-|| and whatever elegance and spirit the original may 4 the Wi 
veral generations; the younger part of the company || 5°55 Monsicur P ellicr has taken care to infuse hose of Ca 
had been privately convened from parlour aud hall,|| of it in his translation. But those who are fort and 
and the whole had been bedizzened out, into a bur- historical research, will find pita ae for t cured. 
lesque imitation of an antique masque, neat —-" ma erenigs fag = valuahts m | 

sau 1 4 mation. After giving a general outline of the One of 1 

The irruption of this motley crew, with mock}! of persecution, in which he has followed Lirbagpmplete d 
instruments of music, and peals of light-hearted} rather closely, the author proceeds to relate the igp™d mode 
laughter, was the consummation of uproar and// establishment of the Inquisition in the eounty @Py insti 





merriment. Toulouse. It is rather a curious coincidence of @p'de consi 
The worthy squire contemplated these fantastic|! cumstances, that this tribunal should have origi it what ¥ 
sports, and this resurrection of his old wardrobe, |im that part of France, where religious persecution Igoe point 


been re-produced, at different intervals, from the ¢p actions, 

| of the Crusade against the Albigenses, up to our @g'%0ns on ¢ 
i ; : 2 | days: that the first promoter of this instftution shomme last m 
heaving a word the parson ssid, notwithstanding | have been Dominic de Guzman, the founder of the gon 
that the latter was discoursing most authentically | der feemn which she Inguisitors were afterwards gen te of PI 
on the ancient and stately dance of Paon, or pea- ‘chosen; and, that he should have been a. native of @. Tha 
cock, from which he conceived the minuct to be deri-/ only country where the Inquisition was all-powerful@ome of ¢ 
ved.* For my part, I wasin a state of continual excite-|| centuries, and where it is at present in existence. Shompy several 


with the simple relish of childish delight. He stood 
chuckling and rubbing his hands, and scarcely 








ment from the varied scenes of whim and innocent}! after it had received a regular organization from  conset 
gaiety passing before me, It was inspiring to a Gregory IX. it was gradually introduced into the Sjpgainst the 
wild-eyed frolick and warm-hearted hospitality! kingdoms which formed the Catholic part of Sepia 

pives us a 


breaking out from among the chills and glooms of|| a it was > till the ae of etn and Is hoon 
i rowi Pi lat it acquired its terrific importance. For near 8 @gpation 

Sad wend cieeagamined hemiaentaas tury the Jews had experienced the most cruel pers@pftctined to 

" ; : 4 tion, and every invention that could be devised by@Prcurrenc 


[peels Sibas gies: ws iqualentna aes atayeed “rg! pidity or bigotry was levelled against them. To esa d thi 


\all this revelry that gave it a peculiar zest: it was) from the doom that awaited-them, thousands de¢ 
















, themselves converts to Christianity. Their sincmgpents, wa 
FS Soha Hewkions eupeking of. sie ferent was doubted, and to evable the old ome to a ve Inq 
and majestic dance ; the method of dancing it anctentiy tain whether the new once: were pos still sree ivered “ 





was b tlemen, dressed with and swords, by | heart, the Holy Office published an Kdict in 
those of the long robe in their gone. by the peers in seven Articles, pointing out the circumstances i 
their mantles, and by ladies in gowns with he ye it became a duty to inform against the new convert} 


the Pek fliatory of s sancing, resembled of *\ being guilty of Judaising. Some of these points 
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of asingular nature. We shall extract a few of) 


he old, 

sail, - ea them for the use of our German neighbours, who, in 

ied this age» seem disposed to follow the traces of the In- 
qusitors of the fifteenth century. 

ambok: jam (Art. 4.) Those were t be informed against who 































































clean linen on the Sabbath, or who put on a better 


Meth” 
nail d of garment.—¢Art. 6.) And those who, before they 
es a ted the animals necessary for their support, tried the 
Pity sife by drawing the blade on the nail of a finger.— 


zt. 18.) Those who eat of the flesh of animals slaugh- 
ni by a Jewish butcher.—(Art. 28.) “Those, who, on 
eve of taking a journey, invite their relations or 
més to a convivial meeting.-(Art. 36.) Those who, 


of the way 
of abler 
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y the ¢ atestimony of their sorrow, have secluded themselves 
}, after alien all society during one year, after the death of some 
into thepsmpersop dear to them. —Ilorente is not apt to be jocular, 
at may ay wt he assures us, that probably few persons were in- 


med against on this Article. The great majority of 
his devoted tribe continued, however, to adhere to the 
Jigion of their fathers, and, consequently, their ex- 
ulsion from the kingdom was resolved upon. The 
yincipal instigator of this measure was Thomas de 


© Opinion 
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r beguile orquemada, First Grand Inquisitor General of Spain. 
if S canalporquemada was eminently qualified for such a station ; 
ering filn fle was arrogant and inflexible ; his cool and methodical 
ew Of hnallikruelty was surpassed by none of his successors ; his 


rood hy nowledge of business, his activity in the despatch of 
ely. sure’, and, above all, his fierce bigotry, secured to him an 
vale ncontrolled influence over the minds of his sovereigns. 


nhis visits to the different provincial Inquisitions, he 
fected a sort of regal state; he used to travel escorted 
y fifty fumiliars, armed and mounted, and two hundred 
it. His arrival was always the signal of desolation. 
lorente has dedicated a long chapter to a minute calcu- 
tion of the number of victims he sacrificed during his 
nquisitorial reign of eighteen years. The resultis, that 

9 thousand persons perished in the flames at Seville 
mly ; at Toledo, upwards of six thousand; anda much 
ater number were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment, confiscation of property, &c. There were then 
hirteen Inquisitors in Spain, and if all were equally 
industrious, according to our author’s computation, more 
han four hundred thousand persons were punished by 
he Holy Office during that short space of time. 

When the Jews were informed of their intended banish- 
ment, they had recourse to their usual mode of averting 
flanger. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were then waging war against 
he kingdom of Grenada, and the unfortunate Israelites 
ery properly. thought, that the offer of thirty thousand 
lucats might obtain for them lcave to remain in the 
ingdom under certain restrictions. This proposition 
son the point of being acceded to—but Torquemada, 
nhearing this intelligence, took a crucifix in his arms, 
ul repairing forthwith to the royal residence, addressed 
sovereigns ‘with a high tone of indignation: ‘* Ju- 
" said he, ** first sold his master for thirty pieces 
Highnesscs are now going to sell him a second 
me for thirty thousand. Here,” added he, laying down 
is crucifix, ** take him, hasten and sell him.” Their 
Highnesses bowed down before the Inquisitor, and the 
entence of banishment was pronounced. This mea- 
re, with the stbsequent emigration of the Morescoes, 
eprived Spain of nearly two millions of inhabitants. 
but these proceedings were far from meeting with 
eneral approbation; Ferdinand having assembled the 
Portes of the kingdom of Arragon in 1510, the deputies 
made energetical remonstrance against the abuses of 
¢ Holy Office; the King eluded giving a positive 
mwer. Ina subsequent meeting in 1512, they voted a 
nes of resolutions, tending to restrain and modify the 
bower of the Inquisition. These formed the basis of a 
havention between the King and his subjects; but a 
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rt ew months after he solicited and obtained from the 
local interiae” ® dispensation of the oath he had taken before the 
inal mayan’ © observe its stipulations. Some time afterwards, 
infuse aa the accession of Charles V. the Cortes of Castile, and 
ps tl hose of Catalonia, were not more successful in a similar 
ion for Me and the power of the Inquisition was then finnly 
aluable ie te 
of the his One of the most valuable parts of this work is the 
od Limbemmplete disclosure it makes of the Inquisitorial code 
late the i™p™d mode of proceeding. Lilorente has corrected in 
e eounty@mny instances the errors of his predecessors, and has 
dence of @méde considerable additions to the facts already known. 
ve origintgeut what will be more generally read with interest, are 
rsecution Ime points connected with important historical recol- 
om theepigmetions. One author has given us elaborate disqui- 
to our dations on the circumstances which attended and followed 
tution shomm™ee last moments of Charles V.—on the death of Don 
ler of the@™4tlos—on the trial of Antonio Perez, first Secretary of 
rds ge te of Philip 11.—and on the expulsion of the Mores- 
native of That Charles V. after his abdication, hadimbibed 
-powerfulome of the Lutheran tenets, has been mentioned 
nce. Shom@™y several writers. It has been also affirmed, that Philip 
n from d consented that proceedings should be instituted 
into the faigainst the memery of his father by the Inquisition ; 
rt. of ho for that purpose, had seized his will. Brantome 
and Isaba™pives us a detail of those reports that were then in cir- 
r near a6 ion; Fra Paolo hints at them, and Thuanus seems 
rucl pers@mpactined to give them some degree of belief. A fortuitous 
vised by@PNcurrence of circumstances, says Llorente, probably 
. Toes@mmeavecd this accusation, Barthelemi Carranza, Arch- 
nds deda@™pithop of Toledo, who assisted Charles in his last mo- 
1eir sincempments, was arrested shortly after, and tried for heresy 
ians to ar the Inquisition. Constantine Ponce, and Augustine 


| Israelites i zalla, his two favourite preachers, were both de- 





t. ih i over to, the secular arm. His confessor, John} 
ees in Regla, was.eonfined within the walls of the Holy 
converts Mviice, and obliged to abjure certain propositions he. 


s¢ points maintained. Llorente treats this account as an idle | 
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Inothing but a continued pahegyric, and who felt anxious 
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|tale, ‘but he is not always successful in his refutation 








The other members of the commission adhered to this 





of it. He seems to lay great stress on the displeasure 
Charles is said to have shown to Carranza in his \last 
moments, from having been informed that the Prelate 
was strongly suspected of heresy. This he states on the 
lauthority of Sandoval, whose history of the Emperor is 


that the imputation of heresy should not be fixed on the 
memory of his hero. Campana, whvse authority is 
infinitely preferable, in his history of Philip II. dis- 
tinctly says, that Carranza remained with him till he 
breathed his last, and that he was thanked ‘by Charles 
for the consolation he had afforded him. In support of 
his system, Llorente adds, that having anxiously sought 
in the archives of the Inquisition for papers relative to 
proceedings against the memory of Philip’s father, he 
could not discover that any had ever-been in existence. 
Against this negative proof it may be objected, that, in 
the trial of Carranza and the others, the instilling of 
heretical opinions into the mind of the Emperor was one 
of the points of accusation. 


Our limits do not allow us to follow our author in his 
historic doubts ; and notwithstanding his ingenuity, he 
has not absolutely converted us. The tragical death of 
Don Carlos has been such a favourite subject with his- 
torians who deal in romance, and with romance writers 
who deal in history, that a very erroneous view of this 
subject has been adopted by many. Many authors of 
high respectability have also advanced assertions which 
cannot stand the test of investigation. In most histo- 
ries, we read that his love for his mother-in-law, [liza- 
beth of France, and his inordinate ambition, brought 
down upon him the vengeance of his father;—that he 
was confined, tried by the Inquisition, sentenced to 
death, and that poison was administered to him. Wat- 
son, in his history of Philip II. says, ‘* that after six 
months imprisonment, Philip caused the Inquisition of 
Madrid to pass sentence against his son; and, under 
cover of that sentence, ordered poison to be given to 
him.” ‘This account differs greatly from the one given 
by Llorente. We shall abridge this statement, for its 
prolixity prevents us giving the whole of it. By asecret 
article in the preliminaries of peace between France and 
Spain in 1588, the eventual marriage of Don Carlos 
and Elizabeth, daughter of the French monarch, was 
agreed upon. The death of Mary, Queen of England, 
which took place about three months after, altered the 
state of things. Don Carlos was then a pale, sickly, and 
puny youth, of about thirteen years of age, whilst his 
father Philip was only thirty-two years old, and his per- 
son was far from being repulsive. Don Carlos never was 
informed of this intended marriage, and nothing is more 
fabulous than the story of his passion for Elizabeth. 
Philip, naturally desirous of securing the throne to his 
posterity, espoused her himself, and at the nuptial cere- 
mony Don Carlos gave her away. At the age of 19, 
this young prince had a dreadful fall, and his life was 
for some time despaired of. As a mode of cure, the 
corpse of Diego, a holy Franciscan, was placed upon 
him: his recovery was declared to be a miracle, and 
Diego was canonized. However, notwithstanding the 
intercession of the saint, it was afterwards found neces- 
sary to trepan the patient. His intellect, which before 
this accident was not strong, now became considerably 
impaired, and many of his actions from this time bore 
a strong appearance of insanity. From his earliest 
infancy he had been unruly; in his boyhood he was 
violent and cruel, and at last he displayed a ferocity of 
character, which rendered him an object of terror and 
detestation to all those about bim. To consolidate the 
connexion between Spain and Austria, a union between 
Ann, daughter of Maximilian, and Don Carlos was re- 
solved upon. The joy he testified on this occasion, and 
the anxiety he showed for the accomplishment of his 
marriage, is a sufficient refutation of the story of his 
love for Elizabeth. As he advanced in years, he dis- 
dained to conceal his ambitious spirit; and the open 
way in which he talked of his dangerous and treasonable 
projects, proved the state of his intellects. He had it in 
contemplation to leave the kingdom, and withdraw him- 
self into Flanders, the sovereignty of which he hoped to 
obtain. The steps he took to raise money betrayed his in- 
tentions, with which Philip was made acquainted. Driven 
to madness by the obstacles he encountered, he meditated 
the nrost criminal of actions—the murder of bis father. 
On Christmas eve he confessed himself, and acknow- 
ledged his intention of taking the life of a man he 
hated—absolution was refused to him by the priest. 


Llorente now comes to the discussion of a point in 
which he has a decided advantage over shis antago. 
nists. He dems that the Inquisition either tried Don 
Carlos, or passed judgment on him—and he proves his 
opinion. The Secretary, Peter del Hoyo, was ordered 
to receive the depositions of the witnesses. A special 


opinion. In this stage of the business Don Carlos expired. 

Another question now presents itself—what was the 
nature of the death of Don Carlos ?. The belief that poi- 
son was administered to him by order of the King, has 
been so long, so generally, and so firmly established, 
that it requires some firmness to combat it, However, 
Llorente, without being intimidated by the formidable 





array of historians he has to encounter, boldly enters 
the lists, and asserts that Don Carlos died a natural 
death. He says, that he is in possession of documents 
that give a minute detail of the rise, progress, and termi- 
nation of his last illness. ‘amongst others, he notices a 
report from Eraso, Secretary of State, to the Corrigidor 
of Toledo. The Prince, from his natural debility, from 
the known feebleness of his constitution, and the dread. 
ful state of agitation in which he was thrown, could not 
but fall a victim to the severity of his disorder. Some 
days before his death he was informed that few hopes of 
life remained. On the 2ist of July he solicited and ob- 
tained leave to make his will, which he dictated to 
Gaztalu, his secretary. He then sent his confessor to 
implore his father’s forgiveness: Philip answered, ** tha; 
he granted it to him with all his heart, and hoped he 
would find grace before God in favour of his repentance.” 
On the 22d and 23d, he listened with calmness and_,re- 
signation to the spiritual exhortations of his Almoner, 
after having received the sacrament. ‘TheKing, informed 
that the last moments of his son were near, supported 
by the Prince of Evoli, entered the apartment of Don 
Carlos, and, without being seen by him, bestowed his 
blessing en him. The unfortunate prince died a few 
hours after. 

Llorente brings forward a great deal of circumstantial 
evidence in support of his opinion, but which unfortu- 
nately he scatters through a number of pages without 
any attention to method. 

He perhaps exaggerates the importance of the proofs 
he has brought before the public; but he has certainly 
succeeded in rendering problematical, what was before 
looked upon as certain. If the late secretary of the In- 
quisition deserves censure for having filled that station, 
he has in some measure atoped for it by the publication 
of this work. 











— Biograpdical Hotices.— 


DR. THOMAS BROWN. 
— 

_ Itis not long since the name of PLAYFAIR was seen 
in our obituary; and we have now the pain of adding 
to it that of Professor Dr. Tuomas Brown, who, for | 
amenity of manners, kindness of heart, and all the qua- 
lities which endear in private life, may well be stiled the 
younger brother of Professor Playfair. They were both 
possessed of highly cultivated minds ; both ardent lovers | 
of Jetters; and both had contributed to the p of | 
philosophy and science, the one in physics, the other | 
still more eminently in the hilosoghy of the human 
mind ; for Dr. Brown, we believe, has left no equal be- | 
hind him to metaph ysical acumen, and in the powers of | 
analysis and generalization. As a poet, he is entitled to | 
no small praise; but as a metaphysician, he displayed | 
more originality, perhaps, than any one of his contem- | 
poraries; whose comprehensive surveys, elevated feel- 
ings and conceptions, and great powers, cannot be in- 
jared by doing him justice. Some of his friends, we 
snow, were inclined to think that he carried his refine- | 
ments and generalizations too far; but that is impossible, | 
we think, when care is taken to be accurate in the process | 
Though we do not discard ordinary language, it is of great | 
importance to know the true value and meaning of the 
terms we employ. Nothing contributes so much to the 
dispelling of prejudices, to the attainment of a calm and | 
tolerant — The genuine and profound metaphysi- 
cian should be the most elevated, the most humble, the 
most candid of his species; since he comes to see in the 
end that the fiercest contentions among men have arisen 
from the misconception of terms; that many imaginary 
triumphs rest on no better foundations ; and that if in- 
dividuals would take the trouble to understand accu- 
rately and metaphysically what each other truly means, 
there would be comparatively few differences of opinion, 
and no violence in maintaining these differences. ‘This 
great moral good 1s what ought to result from the general 
and successtul cultivation of a science which, at first 
sight, appears to consist of useless subtleties. And altho’ 
the various tempers, and talents, and pursuits of men 
will always prevent them from equally cultivating a re- 
condite science like the philosophy of the human mind; 
yet, for that very reason, it isa study which cannot be 
too much recommended ; since it is by it alone that we 
can vanquish prejudice and intolerance, the two greatest 
obstacles to the progress, and the worst enemies that ex- 
ist to the peace of society. With these views of theim- 

rtance of metaphysics, we can hardly overrate the 
abours, or over--estimate the genius of the late Dr. 
Brown, or be too anxious respecting his successor. To 
the University of Edinburgh his loss is irreparable, unless 
indeed the Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy 
would, for the sake of his country, re-commence his 
course. But if that betoo much to expect, as it ccr- 
tainly is, there is nothing unreasonable in looking to him 
for the exercise of all that influence in favour of a pro- 
perly qualified candidate, which it is in his power to 
exert. Yet, where is the man to be found possessed of 
as much virtue, taste, and talent as the late Dr. Brown? 








commission was created, to sit in judgment on the Prince. 
It was composed of Cardinal Espinosa, Inquisitor-Gene-| 
ral, and President of the Council of Castile; the Prince 
of Evoli; Melito, Counsellor of State; and Mugatones,| 
Counsellor of Castile. Mugatones was entrusted with 
the preparatory proceedings. In no stage of this me- 
lancholy affair, says Llorente, was the Inquisition con-| 
sulted—the special commission alone took cognizance 
of it. After a short interval, Mugatones presented a 
report, in which he took into consideration the evidence, 
which had been adduced, and the letters and other pa- 
pers which had a reference to this transaction. He con-| 
cluded by declaring that the Prince was guilty of high 
treason, and of intended parricide; that, according to 
the laws of the land, his life was forfeited, but that his 
Majesty, in the plenitude of his power, could extend to- 


In all the relations of domestic and priyate life, he was 
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MADAME CATALANI. 
— a | 
_ The following a¢counut of the origin this celebrated 
singer is copied from a German paper, It is written 
to a German, by the officeF whose uame is subscribed, 
in answer to.an application for formation whether 
Madame Catalani was-netof German origin :— 


SENEGAGLIA, PROVINCE OF URBINO AND PESARO, 
~ STATES OF THE CHURCH, 


Sir—I have, as head of the muaicipality of this 
town, reeeived your letter of the 7th of December, 
1819, from which I perceive the misunderstanding 
that prevails relative to the celebrated singer, with 
whose fame all Europe resounds, As it iv of im- 
portance to the satisfaction of your family, there can 
be nothing more proper that to give all the jnforsa- 
|tion on this subject which you could desire. - What- 
ever has been the fate of Mise Doris Scheefer, (of 
(whom you speak, and who left her family in her 
youth, to devote herself to music and the stage) there 
is nothing better made out than the early history of 

Madame Catalani, The latter was burn here on the 
| 11th of May, 1780. Her Christian name is Angelica. 
Her father's naine is Augustus Catalani. He now 
resides in Tuscany, not far from Florence, and was, 
at the time of her birth, ove of the best gokismitles 
in this city, and g singer in Our Cathedral, Angelica, 
who inherited from ber father the bappiest talents 
for music, deyoted herself early to this study, under 
the direction of an able professor, She was then 
boarded at a convent of the nuns of St, Lucia, at 
Gubbio, a town of the duchy of Urbive, about 26 
leagues from Senegaglia, where she resided two years, 
at the end of. which she returned to ber family, and 
remained with them till her 19th year, The first 
dramatic attempt of Miss Catalani, on the stage of 
Della Feniee, in Venice; excited much attention, and 
crowned her with her firstfame, At thut place, she 
had the good fortune to become acquainted with the 
celebrated Marchize—a circumstance which coutri- 
buted much to her advantage, and to the develop- 
nent of her musical talent, All the great cities of 
Italy contended with each other for the honour of 
first seeing Madame Catalani, and hearing her melo. 
dious voice ; but the Court of Portugal robbed Italy 





siderable time, aud acquired a considerable fortune 
Thence she proceeded to London, from London to 
Paris, and afterwards to other capitals of Europe. 
At last she travelled Germany io a sort of triump!). 
It ought not to be forgotien, that so long as she_re- 


{mained uamarried her father and mother accompa 
| nied her in her travels, and after her marriage they 


returned to their homes, and are now supported by 
her bounty. Madame Catalaui has brothers and sis 
iers living; one of the former died @ short time ago 
at Paris, and another is married toa French lady, 
who is a musician, now on the stage uf Fese, a town 
six leagues from Senegaglia; one of ber sisters has u 
hushand living; the other, who has lost hers, has 
returned to her parents in Tuscany. 

This, Sir, is the most authentic information which 
yowcan expect regarding the person and-family of 
the celebrated Madame Catalani, Your German 
journals have published many misrvepresentations on 
the subject. I regret that the respectable. family of 
Schoefer will not find this account suitable to their 
wishes. 

THE CHEVALIER XAVIER CHERUBINI, 
Gonfalonier, or First Magistrate, 
Senegaglia, Jan, 7, 1820. 
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** Ludimus effigiom belli,” .0000000eV IDAs 
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GAME XXXIX. 
ae 


The White to Check-mate with the Bishop, on 4—~7, in 
SIX Move 





(Lolli, page 559.) 





, “Black. 














most exemplary. A most anxiously kind and tender 
brother, a sure friend, a delightful companion. ‘To re- 
finement of manners—to all that forms the gentleman— 
he added all that distinguishes the man. [Every one, || 
from the most fashionable, to the most lowly, knew || 
where to find him, and Aow they would find him. 
had none of that littleness which makes so many afraid | 
of having any friendly communications with others less | 
wealthy or less fortunate than themselves. He was ele- | 
vated, not lowered ; enriched, not impoverished, by the | 
acts of kindness which he showed—by the attentions he 

bestowed on others. He was loved by many, and res- | 
pected by all; but his ambition was to add something | 
to that ** mass of useful truths which is eternal, and to 

which each individual carries his particular tribute, in | 
the certainty that no power can retreneh the smallest 

fraction from tho great imperishable tressure.” He 
wished ** to bequeath to posterity the most valuable por- 
tion of himself, the fruits of his intellect.” And may 

















wards him what degree of mercy he might judge proper. 





he, we again repeat, have a successor worthy of his tas 
lents and his virtues.—( Scotsman.) 


He}; —— 
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THE WHITE LADY’S SONG. 





—_-- 
(From the “* Monastery.” ) 
—— 

«+ What I am J must not shew— 
What I am thou could’st not know— 
Something betwixt heaven and hell— 
Something that neither stood nor fell— 
Something that through thy wit or will 
May work thee good, may work thee ill. 
Neither substance quite, nor shadow, 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the haunted spring, 
Riding on the whirlwind’s wing § 
Aping in fantastic fashion 

Every change of human passion, 
While o'er our frozen minds they pass, 
Like shadows from the mirror’d glass ; 
Wayward, fickle is our mood, 

Hovering betwixt bad and good ; 
Happier than brief-dated man, 

Living ten times o’er his span 5 

Far less happy, for we have 

Help nor hope beyond the grave ; 

Man awakes to joy or sorrow ; 

Our’s the sleep that knows no morrow. 
This is all that I can shew, 

This is all that thou may’st know.” 





THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 
—_ 
From the London Magazine. 


Te night the wind is loud ; 
And the lake falls harsh on the shore ; 
And the heav’n is grey—not a star or a cloud— 
But « low’ring mistiness hangs like a shroud 
O’er my head, as I list to the roar. 


Like a shroud o’er my head! 
That word path an import that told : 
It dropt on my heart, asthe fall of the dead, 
And a thought gave a ghastly flash as it fled, 
And the Sind of the night came more cold. 


I'l! leave this cheerless strand — 

Tis dull to see wave chasing wave : 

‘lo watch how they rise and roll on tow’rds the land 

How they curl and swell, but to break onthe sand 
Like the hopes of my life on the grave. 

I turn—yet where to go ? : 

The gloom hides the hills though they're nigh; 
Rut one tree on Saleve stands alone ’midst the snow, 
Full three thousand feet from the valley below, 

And it is not more lonely than I! 





THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 
— - 
Tic subject of the NewdigateOxford Prize Poem Sor 1820. 
—— 


Thy temple burns, Diana!—Fate ordains 
‘Thy pride shall perish from the Ephesian plains : 
Mad Erostratus, with infuriate hand, 
Raves hoon the pile, and hurls the blazing brand ; 
Io! to the skies the mounting flames aspire ; 
The walls are sheeted with the ravening fire: 
The fragrant timbers crash, the sculptures fall, 
On smoking ruins lies the marble wall. _ 
—His name the arson shall record this night, 
A curse will speak it, and a curse will write— 
‘The night which to the dust this structure hurl'd 
Usher'd to life the conqueror of the world. 
Crenauie to glory climbs,—one sinks in scorn ; 

{ guides’ temple burns,—a demi-god is born. 


To Philip’s son proud Ephesus denied 
Her temple to rebyild and claim the pride ;_ 
When the victorious youth would fain requite 
That conflagration of his natal night. 
_'Pheniselves, both sexes, wrought—those from the rock 
Marble and jasper bore ;—these shaped the block : 
1.o! lofty columns range along the pile, 
Rich fluted shafts, Lona's oye style ; 
On them the frieze and lofty roof appears, 
‘To crown the labour of two hundred years,— 
The pride and glory of the Aigean coast, 
‘he world’s sixth wonder, the Ephesian boast. 


Within round Hecate’s shrine, what sculptures stand, 
Praxiteles, form’d by thy matchless hand : 
Divine Apelles, there, the pannels wrought, 
Life, his rich pictures seemed, and treasured thought. 
—Lo, Aiumon's son, inflamed with vast desires, 
Grasps in his hand the thunderer’s triple fires ; 
As o'er a vanquish’d world, the conqueror strove 
Te hurl with mortal hand the bolts of Jove. 
—Fair Timaretes’ pencil here pourtray'd 
in matchless colours, the Ephesian maid, 
Cybele’s form, a8 erst rude arts might teach, 
Carved in Hermean blocks of elin and beech, 
With numerous breasts to nourish each new birth, 
An hieroglyphic of the iruitful earth. 


Ages, this second temple stood sublime, 
still od by man, an anill defying time 5 
"Cull northern Goths their runic standard bore 
To Asian climes, and to the Icarian shore ; 
Then perish’d Ephesus! As through a dream 
Her now haunts deserted Cayster’s stream ; 
Where ruins strow the margin of the flood, 
Yet tells no vestige where the TEMPLE stood ! 
— Thus perish idols, shrines, idolatry— ~ 
All tetuples, Lony ! but thine—all gods save Th ! 


Near Sheffield, March 26, 1820. 


ST 


—— 





5 aS 

‘There is a small white cottage stancting in one of the 
parks at Burntefield Links, which most persons pass 
without being aware of the classical interest chot at- 
taches to it, [tis situated at the tup or south side of 
the Links, on the road leading to Canaan, and is im- 


medistely coudgueus to che road on the east side. Inj) 


this cottage John Home wrote his Douglas, Dr. Blair | 
his Lectures, and Dr. Robertson hit his history of; 
Charles the Fiith. We give this interesting informa. | 

n on the authority of a very near relation of Dr. 





Scientific Records. 


COMPILED FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





| STEAM NAVIGATION IN BRITAIN. 

\ —>- 

| Inthe 16th number of the Quarterly Journal, we 
(find a list of the Steam vessels in use in this coun- 
\try, from which it appears that 25 buats are at pre- 
ysent plying on the Clyde aloue, amounting to 1456 
tons, 

The steam-boats on the Clyde are generally cal- 
‘culated to carry each 120 passengers, but they do 
\not average more than 50 passengers daily through- 
jout the year. The Rob Roy is fitted to carry 200 
| passengers, and has carried 220. 

On the Frith of Forth there are four steam-boats, 
which upon an average during summer, carry 500 
passengers daily. 
| As connected with this subject, the following ac- 
ithe island is curious, exhibiting an interesting view 
jof the habits of locomotion so characteristic of our 
country. The number of passengers which were 
conveyed along the Forth and Clyde canal, between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, amounted in 1818, to 
94,250. Between Glasgow and Paisley, by the 
| Ardrossan canal, 53,700; and from Glasgow, along 
the Monkland canal, 18,000. 





the Trent, the Thames, the Dee, and the Mersey, 
jand the great success of the Talbot between 
Holyhead and Howth, promises fair to render 
ithe intercourse between the two islands as_per- 
fect us between two parts of the same islaud. From 
these statements, it will be seen that we have not 
been behind our brethren on the other side of the 
|Atlantic, in adopting this much improved system 
,of conveyance; and in adapting it to our peculiar 
situation and circumstances. Indeed, nothing is so 
striking, or in fact more wonderful, than the extent 
jand excellence of our public conveyances, and the 
means of communication which exists between every 
jpart of this kingdom by means of posting, stage- 
|coaches, waggons, canal boats, and coasting vesscls 
of all descriptions, proceeding from London as the 
‘common centre, and extending itself in every direc- 
|tion to the remotest corners of the country. Even 
jthe following very imperfect sketch will put this in 
ja very striking view to those unacquainted with 
our country, and will serve a8 one point among 
|many others, from which future ages may form 
‘some estimate of the extent of our wealth, our 
jenterprise, and social relations; it may further 
‘be the means of inducing others to come forward 
‘from time to time with additional facts on this :sub- 
|ject, tending to throw much curious information on 
|0 siogular a part of our economical history. - 
It is calculated that a person has 1500 opportar 
\nities of leaving London in the course of twenty-fous 
j hours by stage coaches, including the repeated trip» 
of the coaches which ply the short distances. It is 
junderstood that about 300 stage coaches past 
through Hyde-park corner daily, There are abou 

|forty Brighton coaches. There are eighty-four 
| belonging to Birmingham, of which forty are daily ; 
|to Chester nineteen, of which sixteen are daily ; to 
| Manchester seventy, of which fifty-four are daily. 
jIn the year 1770, there belonged only two stage 
| coaches to Manchester, one to’London, the other to 
Liverpool, and they went only twice a week ; there 
|are nuw twenty coaches pass backward and forward 
|daily between these two places. There are sixty 
coaches belonging to Liverpool, of which fifty-six 
are daily; to Preston, twelve; to York, eighteen 

of which ten are daily; to Hull, twelve; to New 

castle, six; to Glasgow, thirteen; to Edivburgh, 
thirty-nine ; to Aberdeen, nine; aud to Inverness, 
three, 

The mail coach establishment, by far the most 
perfect public arrangement ever attempted, and car- 
ried into practice, is now extended from Falmouth, 
through London, to Tharso; from the extremity of 
Cornwall to the extremity of Caithness; a distance 
of 1082 miles, 

On the late meeting of Parliament, one posting- 
house at Barnet, had out at the same time fifty-four 
pair of horses; what part of Europe could do the 
same ? 





REPORTED REMEDY FOR HYDROPHOBIA, 
—>- 

We have heard of the failure of so many pre- 
tended specifics for the cure of this horrible disease, 
that it is with but little confidence that we lay be- 
fore our readers the following; although it is only 
fair to state that Sulvafori rauks deservedly high 
among the Italian philosophers. The following is 
an extract of a letter from Sig. Salvatori, at Peters- 
burgh, to Professor Movrichim, of Rome. 

 T should alsv notice to you the discovery made 
by me last year, during the tame I was in the terri- 
tory of Pultava, of a new method of curing the 
i bydrophobia. 1 shall be happy if I can contribute 
| tv save the life of any one, from among the many 
who annually fall victims to this dreadful malady 

“ The inhabitants of the district of Gadici have 
made, | do not know how, or wheo, the important 
discovery, that, in the nesghbourhood of the liga.. 
iment of the tougue of the man, or animal, bitten 
by a rabid animal, or of a man becoming rabid, 
whitish pustules appear, which open spontaneously, 





till now judged incurable, appear, 
jconsists in epening the above-mentioned pustules 
jwith # proper instrament, and making the person 
spit out the ichor and Auid, which run froin thew, 


|washing the mouth frequently with salt water, | 





after the bite, So efficacious is this method, that | 
j with these people the hydrophobia has lost its ter. | 
jrors. lonly kuow of a single instance of which 1) 
/caunot vouch the truth. T invite you, therefure, 


lair, to whom these particulars were often related by I to verify this iuppoitaut discovery.”—Bib/, Atal. 
the doctor with great interest.—Caledonian Mercury.|j xiv. 428. . 


}Jalcohol is almost perfectly retained by them. | Thus, 


count of the intercourse of this remote corner of 


Steam vessels also ply on the Tay, the Humber, 


about the 13th day after the bite, the time at which | might be said to buy their wives, as well by the settle- 
they say the first symptoais of the true hydrophobia, |) ment oo made on them, which was to descend to 
Their method | their child 


\l wife had her fortune, not from her father, but from 
h het husband. 
i| 


This operation should be performed the uinth day } Lot he ha Mecleur, evtpandou’ ‘oubactn 
















WINE, SINGULAR AND CHEAP MODE OF 
RECTIFYING. 
i 
It is welt known that water passes with facility 
through ‘animal ‘membranes, as bladder, whilst 


by closing a bottle of wive by a piece of bladder, in- 
stead of a cork, the wine is, after some time, found 


The Giornale di Fisica proposes this principle to 
be adopted iu the rectification of spirits, and relates 
au experiment made by a correspondent. If alcohol 
of (S. G. ,867) be put into a bladder until it is 
half full, the orifice closed, and .the bladder then 
exposed to the sun, the ais, or the heat of..a stove; 
after a short time, the alcohol will be found rectified 
to 40° (S. G, ,817); and thus may all the water be 
evaporated, without losing any of the alcobol. If 
te be added to make up the diminished weight, 
\the alcohol will return to 30°; and this may readily 
|be done by hanging the bladder iu a humid piace, 
as a cellar, for the alcohol which was at 40° wiil 
then return to 30°. The bladder is, in fact, a filter 
which allows the passage of the water, but retains 
the alcohol. 
Antiquities. 
SINGULAR CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES. 

The Babylonians hada law, which was also followed 
by the Heneti, an Illyrian people, and by Herodotus 
thought to be one of their best, which ordained, that 
when girls were of a marriagable age, they were to 
repair at a certain time to a place where the young 
men likewise assembled. They were then sold by the 
public crier, who first disposed of the most beautiful 
one. When he had sold her, he put up others for sale, 
according to their degrees of beauty. he sich Baby- 
lonians were emuleus to carry off the nnest women, 
who were sold to the highest bidders. But as the 
young men who were poor could rot aspire to have 
fine women, they were content to take the ugliest, 
with money which was given with them, for when the 
crier had sold the handsomest, he ordered the ugliest 
of all the women to be brought, and inquired if any 
one was willing to take her with a small sum of mo- 
ney. ‘Thus she became the wife of him who was most 
easily satisfied; and thus the finest women were sold, 
and from the money which they brought, small for- 
tunes were given to the ugliest, and to those who had 
any bodily deformity. A father could not marry his 
daughter as he pleased, nor was he who bought her al- 
lowed to take her home, without giving security that 
he would marry her. But after the sale, if the parties 
were not agreeable to each other, the law enjoined 
that the purchase money should be restored. The in- 
habitants of any of their towns were permitted to buy 
wives at these auctions. 

Amongst the Cretans, the establishment of the 
young men was also regulated by the laws. Young 
Cretans at matureage, were not permitted to marry 
as they thought fit themselves. They were not left to 
\the impulse of passion, by which we are so frequently 
misled in that serious engagement. In forming the 
contract of wedlock, riches and pleasure were not 
their objects—those delusive phantoms which often 
bring discord, indifference and regret. In truth, a Cre- 
ltan married not for himself, but for the State. ‘I'he 
'magistrates had the right of choosing the strdngest and 
| best made of the young men, and of marrying them 
\to young women who resembled them in constitution 
jand figure, that a well proportioned matrimonial union 
|might produce a robust. tall, well-made, posterity, 
| Whose physical powers would do honour to the nation ; 
|defend it, terrify their enemies by their mere presence ; 
jand conquer and reduce them to subjection, by their 
|strength and their valour. 

By the Jaws of the Franks, a man was allowed but 
jone wife, and he was rigorously punished who quitted 
jher to marry another. The tie which connected them 
was indissoluble, and the wife was inseparable from 
her husband. She followed him to war; the camp was 
her country; and from the camp the armies drew their 
recruits. Boys born and bred amid the din of arms, 

inured to danger, and already soldiers, replaced the 
old and slain. ‘They married in their turn, as we jearn 
from Sidonius Apollinaris; who, in describing the | 
rejoicings that were made in the camp of Cludcion, on 
account of a wedding, tells us, that the fair young 
man, by whom he means a Frank, had married a fair 
young woman: and that the soldiers celebrated their 
nuptials with Scythian and warlike dances. 

‘The husband provided for his family by his excur- 
sions, and by the booty which he shared in an enemy’s 
country, on his return, the chaste catesses of his wife 
amply recompensed the warrior fur the fatigues he had 
undergone, and for the danger in which he had been 
exposed. A dear and affectionate hand dressed the 
wounds which he had received in battle; and her obe- 
dience and sweetness of manners gavea charm to their 
society, which lasted as long as their lives, This union 
was founded on a perfect subordination. ‘Ihe Franks 
|of those remote times were absolute masters in their 
fowa houses. Thry could put their wives to death 
jwhen they departed from their duty ;. and it is sur- 
|prising, thatif a Frank killed his wife ina transport of 
janger, the laws punished him only by prohibiting bim 
for some time to bear arms; a temporary interdiction 
of his military character. 

In consequence of this absolute authority, the wives 
were entirely dependent on their husbands, and re- 
is pected them as their sovereign lords. A wife, in the 
ormulz of Marculphus, addressing her husband, 
| makes use of terms as submissive as those of a slave: 
j/** My husband and my lord, I your humble servant.” 
jj Dhe custom of taking wives without a fortune contri- 
| buted to this dependence; and perhaps our ancestors, 
| more artful, and more particularly selfish than those 
'|who now deem them barbarians, thought that marry- 
ing, without being bribed to marry, weuld bea ne- 





























|| perious mistress, or to a domestic tyrant. Jt is certain 
\ that the Franks, when they were disposed to marry, 


ren, as by their presents which they made 


ito them, and to their nearest relations. ‘Thus the 


Erchinoatde, mayor of the palace, in the reign of | 


ar, or Baltide, whom he 
| afterwards gave in marriage to that young prince, and 
‘from a slave, made her the consort of a king. But we 
| must in justice observe, that history does her the ho- 


diminished in quantity, but strengthened in quality. || 


‘Our friend A 
|, cessary counterpoise to the pride of thgir wives. They || Of Pliny’s Letters, for the purpose of extracting (0 
|| preferred a poor and tractable slave, to a tich and im- |) 


totally, purified from earthly objects, and from 

sion for grandeur, and she appeared to forge rite 

had been a queen. OTE: tha the 
Among the Gauls, when a father wished to 

his daughter, he gave a liberal to 

he invited a great number of people, even. strap 

At the conclusion of the entertainment, the day 

was called in, and from the guests she selected him for 


equal sum of bisown. The whole m 
letployed by them as they conceived to be uk ye) 
vantageous, and the profits of it placed apart. 
either of the two died, the capital, and all that it had 
yielded, remained for the survivor. Husbands bad the 
power of lifé and death dver their wives and 
\—(D. Mart. Boug. Recueil des Hist. de Gaul, et de}, 
ere rimiti of simplici 
ive 8 city, even princes 

inured a“ Jabour, bya hard ps ti They didn 
|disdain employments, which are now considered me, 
nial and degrading, for those employments were 2840. 

iated with their earliest ideas. 

Nausicae, the daughter of Alcinous, King of the 
Pheenicians, was commanded to wash her clothes 
make all necessary preparations for her marriage. The 
ae immediately repaired to the apartment of the 

ing her father, where her mother was sitti 
the fire, with her women round her, spinning woo), 
Nausicae asked a chariot of her father to 
her clothes to the riverto be washed. Allcinous o;, 
dered a chariot, to which mules were harn 
Nausicae’s clothes were brought from her apartment, 
and thrown into the chariot. There likewise wer 
placed by order of her mother, a basket of pro 
for her dinner, with a bottle of wine. Nausicae moun, 
ted the chariot, and drove to the river, or to the place 
where they had receptacles of water for washj 
The mules were unbarnessed, and left to feed on the 
banks of the river, while the clothes were taken from 
the chariot and washed; and while they were Arying 
in the sun, they sat down to their dinner. 

Solon prohibited the giving of fortunes in Marriage: 
he allowed the brides only to bring three robes and 
some furniture of little value. His intention was, to 
raise marriages from a selfish and despicable commerce 
to an honourable union for the increase of the human 
species—-to a humane and agreeable state=to the ten. 
derest and sweetest friendship. 

Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, from a reverence ty 
this harmonious connection, gave the following answer 
to his mothes, when she requested him to marry her tg 
a young man of Syracuse: “ To make myself master 
of a city, I have been able to force its laws: but I can. 
not force the laws of nature to make improper mar. 
riages tolerable to each party.” 

The custom of the Indian women burning themselves 
with the bodies of their husbands, originated, acco 
toa passage in Diodorus Siculus, in consequence of 
the crime of a wife who had poisoned her husband, 

In ancient Egypt, polygamy was permitted, exceptts 
the priests, who were allowed to have only one wife; 
and whether the woman was a slave or free, her child. 
ren were accounted legitimate, and enjoyed freedom 
as their birth-right. 

The hours of reflection are singularly changed in 
little more than two centuries, Inthe reign of Francis 
the First of France, they were accustomed to say 


Lever a cing. diner a neuf, 

Souper a cinq, coucher a neuf, 

Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf. 
The King of Monomolapa is surrounded by po 
and wn by who — him by such refined fy. 
‘teriesas, Lord of the Sunand Moon. G; 
and Great Thief. ie 
The King of Arracon assumes the following titla~ 
Emperor of Arracon, Possessor of the White El 
and the two Ear-rings; and in virtue of this possesin, 
i saga _ of T and Brama; Lord of te 
twelve provinces of Bengal, and the twel 
who placed their heads under his feet.’ 


Go Correspondents, 


Barsanous and DisGRacervr. ScENES.—The fol: 
lowing communication was addressed to the Mercury, 
and intended for publication next Friday. We se 
of opinion, however, that no time should be lost in 
pointir.; out these abuses to our chief Magi 
of whose disposition and power to suppress them we 
have no doubts we have therefore transferred the 
queens i the ne by which means: 

he public will be aj of the disgraceful 
few tine earlier. "9 ay 
To the Editors of the Kaleidoscope.—Gentlemen, | 

beg leave, through the medium of your widely exe 
tended paper, respectfully to call the attention of out 
worthy chief magistrate to certain disgraceful and 
abominable transactions, which take place a little past 
Westmoreland Place, Kirkdale Road, in the brick 
fields, to the great annoyance of many of the peacts 
able inhabitants in that neighbourhood... First, I meat 
the assembling of & great number of idle and dis, 
orderly men, who meet there to witness pitched bat- 
tles, which sometimes commence as early as six o’¢lock 
on the Sunday mornings, and frequently continue # 
great part of the day; sometimes amusing themselves 
near the same place by tying cats in wooden trays, 
tubs, or bowls, and forcing them into the ¢entfe 
a pit, and whilst there, setting their dogs at them, 
till they are torn to pieces, to the great joy of the as 
sembled gentlemen. It is my opinion, that if one or, 
two of the police-officers were to reside in that neigh- 
bourhood, and were to have a few of the publicans 
Sworn in to assist as special ones, the nuisance would’ 
soon be removed, to the great satisfaction of those who: 
reside at that part of the town. 

Trusting you will give this an early place, 

am, with great respect, yours ’ 

13th April, 1820. A TOWNSMAN: 


x, who favoured us with the copy 














interesting articles, is informed that they will both 
appear in an early publication. 


‘We take this opportunity.to assure F. SG. that although 

| several of his communications have not yet appeared 

a = fearon ty they will all ultimately be a+ 
n 
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Printed, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Senet Liverpool Mercury Office. ¢ 
Messrs. E Chegwin and Hall, Castle’ 
vans, ~“ end Hall, 4 








‘nour to inform us, that while she was on the throne, 


street; Mr. Thomas Smith, $ 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lim 31 Mr. Ge 





, She did not forget she bad been a slave; and having 
taken the veil after the death of Clovis, her mind was | 


Day, Newsman, Dale-street ; and Mr, Suutty 
St. James's-road, for realy moncy only ieee 
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